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V.— MONTAIGNE : THE AVERAGE MAN. 

We are accustomed to associate with the names of the 
great men of all times and in all lines of activity, certain 
dominant characteristics and traits of personality, which, 
though usually merely coincident and contributing factors, 
serve none the less as the tangible facts whereby the mind is 
enabled to grasp and gauge their power. It is a criterion 
whose insufficiency becomes evident only in the isolated 
instances wherein such natural indices of character are made 
conspicuous chiefly by their absence. There are characters 
in history upon which the test of time has set its seal of 
greatness, but which, considered abstractly and apart from 
their achievements, seem merely negative and colorless. 
Their work remains as the tangible evidence of their genius, 
yet any effort to establish the relation of cause and effect 
between that work and the intrinsic personality of its author 
is uniformly unsatisfactory in its results. 

The Essays of Montaigne present the somewhat unique 
spectacle of an author who has undertaken the task of lay- 
ing before his readers the dissection of himself; who, with 
the high standard of literal and intelligent accuracy ever 
before him, has set himself to discover, with impartial hand 
and unsparing judgment, the entirety of his personality, to 
its smallest detail, and from as many different viewpoints 
as a life of considerable variety enabled him to assume. 

And yet, with the study of this labored self-analysis, 
inevitably comes the disquieting if unacknowledged thought 
that the intrinsic worth of its subject does not warrant such 
elaboration. Assembling and regarding, as a whole, the 
different phases of the personality which is laid before us in 
such faithful detail, we cannot but be struck by its ioono- 
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216 RALPH W. TKUEBLOOD. 

clastic mediocrity; should one endeavor to sum up that 
abstract personality in a single terse adjective, he would 
perforce term it merely " ordinary." 

Montaigne lived in a time of political and religious 
upheaval, whose turbulence and tumult was inevitably 
reflected in the moral degeneracy and vicious licentiousness 
of its society; aside, however, from a certain degree of 
moderation and self-restraint, and at least a realizing sense 
of the depravity of the social state, he does not seem to 
have noticeably differentiated himself from the spirit of his 
age. His private life presents nothing more than the 
extreme of the commonplace; — evidently the life of a 
hundred others of his own rank and time. His virtues were 
the virtues of a gentleman ; his vices at least no worse than 
the ordinary ; of distinctive individuality and positive force 
of character the available evidence indicates no more than 
the average amount. Moreover, the verdict to which we are 
thus apparently forced, he has anticipated by himself affirm- 
ing its truth : — 

"For my part," he says, "I am but a man of the common sort .... 
I propose a life ordinary and without lustre : 'tis all one ; all moral phil- 
osophy can as well be applied to a common life as to one of richer compo- 
sition." l 

Naturally, however, this arbitrary classification of the 
author does not coincide with the facts which even the most 
casual reader of the Essays must feel to exist. We must 
insist that, if his character, per se, identifies him with the 
common rank of men, it becomes necessary to seek elsewhere 
the elements which differentiate him from them. For the 
solution of the problem one turns naturally to the Essays — 
at once the most celebrated and permanent of Montaigne's 
literary productions, and, of course, the immediate source of 

1 Essays, in, 2. 



MONTAIGNE: THE AVEBAGE MAN. 217 

his fame. Yet when one reads and analyses these Essays 
with the purpose of discovering therein something higher 
and worthier than their author expressed in his daily life — 
something whose loftiness shall redeem his personal insuffi- 
ciency — one is speedily undeceived, and obliged to admit 
the force of that which the essayist everywhere insists upon 
and reiterates with monotonous persistence : that his book 
and himself are one and identical, that his central idea and 
dominant aim is to portray himself, fully and accurately, 
without adornment and without artifice. In his very preface 
he warns us that, should we seek to glorify him, we must 
seek justification elsewhere than in his book. So far from 
pluming himself upon his literary achievements, he mocks 
the efforts of his amiable critics to reduce to tangible expres- 
sion the secret of his charm, by himself elucidating, empha- 
sizing, dragging to the light his own defects and those of his 
work. If we seek an ulterior motive for the Essays, we are 
told that Montaigne wrote them to "shame the chimeras 
and fantastic monsters of his mind ; " if we impute to him 
logical and connected purpose, he calls them a " rhapsody," 
a " hodge-podge, wild and extravagant in design ; " if we 
would admire the forceful beauty of his style, and the deli- 
cate coquetries of his pen, he gives us the lie with the nai've 
remark: — "All I write is rude; polish and beauty are 
wanting .... my language has nothing in it that is facile 
and polished ; 'tis rough, free, and irregular," l and so on 
indefinitely. 

Much has been said and written concerning the literary 
influence which the essayist exerted upon the writers of his 
own and later times. As a pioneer in a new school of letters 
and morals, the great share which his mind had in emanci- 
pating literature from the narrow rut of a stilted and imi- 
tative artificiality is beyond question. Nor is it to be denied 

1 Essays, II, 17. 
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that the freshness and originality of his style, the unexampled 
frankness with which his views are presented, constitute a no 
inconsiderable share of the charm of his Essays, his own dis- 
paraging statements to the contrary notwithstanding. But to 
maintain that these factors, in themselves, comprise the total 
operative assets of Montaigne's work, is a theory whose inade- 
quacy is at once apparent. For that class of ordinary readers 
— necessarily greatly in the majority — who do not trouble 
themselves particularly concerning the literary influence or 
descendance of an author ; who are not perhaps in a position 
to adequately appreciate the artistic and technical beauties 
of a style, but who read Montaigne for the pleasure which 
they find in it — what is there in such a theory for them ? 

We have seen that the author voluntarily identifies him- 
self with the " common sort " of men. Consistent, therefore, 
with his preconceived purpose of making " himself the 
matter of his book," he naturally elects to relegate the Essays 
to a similar position : — 

" Were these Essays of mine considerable enough to deserve a critical 
judgment, it might then, I think, fall out that they would not much take 
with common or vulgar capacities, nor be very acceptable to the singular 
and excellent sort of men — the first would not understand them enough, and 
the last too much ; and so they may hover in the middle region." ' 

It is in these words, in my opinion, that is to be found 
the real secret of the enormous popularity of Montaigne. 
Whatever other contributing influences may exist, the one 
thing above all else which must consciously or unconsciously 
appeal to us, is that everywhere he consistently represents 
and personifies the viewpoint of that great " middle region " 
of mankind to which the majority of his readers belong. It 
is in this sense, and with reason, that it has been said that 
there is of Montaigne in all of us. We insensibly feel, in 
reading his Essays, that we are listening to the conversation 

1 Essays, I, 54. 
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of a man, rather than of a philosopher, whose thoughts are 
our own, who regards the affairs of life from our own stand- 
point, who has placed himself upon the intellectual plane of 
the commonplace and every day, insomuch that his judg- 
ments are formulated without a labored effort to construct, 
upon that basis, an intricate and abstruse philosophy. 

One ordinarily associates with the idea of philosophy a 
doctrine whose tenets advocate a continual striving toward 
a goal beyond the limits of the average moral constitution ; 
we are apt to regard philosophers as a class apart, as the 
embodiments of the reason which exempts itself from the 
ordinary foibles of men by dint of an extraordinary exercise 
of will. To such a preconceived conception, Montaigne's 
doctrine of life comes as a unique and refreshing novelty. 
There is nothing in his philosophy to inspire in his readers a 
desire to elevate and ennoble themselves ; he never preaches 
to us ; he never poses as an infallible arbiter of right aud 
wrong, nor arrogates to himself the privileges of superior 
virtue or intelligence. In the midst of a literature of 
strained enthusiasm and frenetic aspiration toward an ill- 
defined higher state, whose expression was, for the most 
part, mere glittering generality, Montaigne stood alone as 
the mouthpiece of the less pretentious ideals and aims of 
those who, in the obscurity of comparative mediocrity, had 
hitherto remained unrepresented, even in their own chronicles. 

As the embodiment of the philosophy of the majority of 
humanity — the average people — the Essays are unique in 
the history of literature. In the social system whose aris- 
tocracy is the arbitrary product of mere chance of birth, 
wealth, and social rank, every degree of society is adequately 
represented in the world's letters ; but in the truer aristocracy 
of intellect and talent, the great majority are condemned to 
eternal silence by their very inability to force the world's 
hearing. It is of these that Montaigne has constituted him- 
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self the voluntary representative — it is by their verdict that 
he maintains an enduring position in the literature of all 
time. He rigidly differentiates himself from the ordinary 
procedure of philosophic discourse by speaking, not to his 
audience as from a higher plane, but for them, from a posi- 
tion among themselves. It is just this fact that has won for 
him a degree of popularity which far profounder writers have 
failed to attain. 

It is evident, however, that, should we stop here, our own 
facts may be adduced to disprove our theory. Obviously 
Montaigne was not, essentially and by nature, of those whose 
spokesman he made himself. The mere fact that he pos- 
sessed the ability to represent that class as none of them had 
ever been able to do before or has done since, necessarily 
places him on a higher level than themselves. His attitude in 
identifying himself with them would seem, therefore, to assume 
more the aspect of a voluntary choice than of a necessity ; 
whence our principal concern is reduced to a question of his 
probable motives for such a choice. 

The most ordinary and commonly accepted conception of 
the essayist seems to be essentially that of M. Huet ; he is 
to be arbitrarily classified in the category of the merely idly 
passive, who, lacking the talent and ambition to play an 
active and useful part in the world, are content to lead a 
calm and peaceful life in the repose of their own thoughts. 

There is doubtless a certain amount of truth in this 
conception ; but, in my opinion, there is even more of 
inaccuracy and injustice to the author. For it contends 
necessarily that this negative sort of existence was the 
natural result of his inherent instincts ; that he accepted 
those instincts as he found them, without putting them to 
the test either of practical utility, or of abstract philosophy ; 
that he would probably not have tried to combat them, even 
had he found them insufficient to such standards. Is it not 
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an attitude a trifle unworthy of one who made the study of 
himself the principal object of his life? We are told by 
certain critics that Montaigne was merely a writer and 
nothing more — the idle dreamer of a philosophy which he 
never removed, or wished to remove, from the narrow 
domain of letters to put it to the proof of practicality. It is 
interesting to note his own words in this connection : — 

" Such as I am, I will be elsewhere than on paper ; my art and industry 
have been ever directed to render myself good for something ; my studies 
to teach me to do, and not to write. I have made it my whole business to 
form my life — this has been my trade and my work. I am less a writer of 
books than anything else. . . . How I should hate the reputation of being 
a clever fellow at writing and an ass and an inanity at everything else 1 " l 

From the evidence which we possess of Montaigne's 
political status, and of the ability which he displayed in his 
short career as a public man, there can be little doubt that 
he could have greatly augmented, by that means, the scanty 
credit accorded him for his literary productions, had he 
chosen to realize his possibilities. It is true, as has been 
frequently pointed out, that he had but little use for the 
world's applause; but to conclude from this that his dis- 
dain was merely the expression of a temperament naturally 
passive and indifferent, is to presume too far upon his words. 
In fact, he assures us to the contrary : — 

"I sometimes feel rising in my soul temptations to ambition, but I 
resolutely cling to the contrary .... I whet my heart for patience and 
weaken it on the side of desire." * . . . . "Against such affections, I say, 
I struggle with all my strength." 3 

It may be maintained that he suppressed his executive 
talents and refused to profit thereby, only to seek, in another 
manner, that glory apparently scorned ; that is, by means of 
his Essays. Did he, perhaps, foresee their great popularity, 

1 Essays, ii, 37. J Essays, hi, 7. 'Essays, in, 10. 
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and the influence which they were to exert on the world's 
literature, long after his death ? If it be so, he must have 
possessed a foresight indeed extraordinary ; — the frigid recep- 
tion which the Essays met with, in his own time, would 
naturally have made him believe the contrary. Moreover, 
his own words regarding the stability of his work scarcely 
display any such degree of foresight : — 

" I write my book for few men and few years. Had it been a matter of 
duration, I must have put it into more stable language." 1 

In the light of these facts, that theory so little flattering 
to Montaigne, the man, loses some of its justification to the 
profit of a motive more worthy of Montaigne, the philoso- 
pher ; his disinclination to profit, personally, by his abilities, 
appears rather the product of philosophic conviction than 
that of a nature too sluggish to make practical use of its own 
native talents. 

And yet, what sort of a philosophy may this be, which 
demands of its disciples that they condemn themselves to 
mediocrity by their own voluntary suppression of their most 
natural abilities and desires? Montaigne was far too acute 
of perception not to realize the apparent inconsistency of 
such a sacrifice, and the imperative necessity of justifying 
his position to the world. 

In the essay entitled, curiously enough, the Apologie de 
Raymond Sebond, he devotes a considerable space to an 
apparently irrelevant discussion of the actual differences 
existing between man and the brute creation, taking up in 
turn the various reasons ordinarily given to account for the 
former's superiority : i. e., his reason, sensibility, power of 
speech, etc. ; and each of them he rejects in turn, as being 
qualities shared in a greater or less degree by all creatures. 
By this process of elimination he ultimately arrives at the 

1 Essays, in, 9. 
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conclusion that the only definite and essential difference is 
the result of what he terms the " elasticity " of the human 
mind. 1 For, while the limits of the domain of the lower 
animals are sharply defined by their merely corporeal needs 
of nutrition and reproduction, man was created a being abso- 
lutely unlimited in his needs, his possibilities and his desires. 
Neither by nature, nor by his own reason, are limits pre- 
scribed to his infinity : — 

"In nothing is man able to limit himself to his actual necessities; of 
pleasure, of riches, of knowledge, he grasps at more than he can hold ; his 
greed is incapable of moderation." 2 

For the essayist, at least, the corollary is obvious. Since 
this appetite for knowledge and self-aggrandizement, coupled 
with the ability to satisfy it in a greater or less degree, is, 
in no case, more than simply a natural and inherent instinct, 
small credit shall it be to him if he blindly obey that 
instinct ; for in so doing, he merely places himself on the 
level of the unreasoning brutes, and sets his own vaunted 
powers of reason and will at naught. The highest and only 
test of his superiority must therefore lie in his ability to 
dominate and master his natural heritage of ambition and 
curiosity ; consistent moderation, expressed by the voluntary 
repression of his most cherished aims, must constitute his 
sole claim to credit at the hands of true philosophy : — 

" The virtue of the soul does not consist in flying high, but in walking 
orderly ; its grandeur does not exercise itself in grandeur but in mediocrity ; 
.... nor so much in mounting and pressing forward, as in knowing how to 
govern and circumscribe itself .... demonstrating itself better in modera- 
tion than in eminence." 3 

Much has been said and written of the "scepticism" of 
Montaigne ; it has often been pointed out that, alone among 

1 E. Faguet, Sememe Slide (Etudes Litteraires) . 
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the philosophical writers of his epoch, he refused to share 
their spirit of enthusiastic positivism and speculative abandon 
in what they fantastically styled the Quest of Truth ; that 
the Essays everywhere represent the extreme of cautious 
conservatism and incuriosity which declines to ally itself 
with any specific doctrine, or to commit itself to any posi- 
tive opinion regarding the problems which are ordinarily the 
natural prey of the philosopher. 

But to go a step farther and maintain that this spirit of 
incuriosity was the elemental characteristic of his mind, is to 
incur the possibility of serious inaccuracy. From his inti- 
mate knowledge of the philosophy of all ages, the essayist 
assembles the essential points of their speculative theories ; 
he considers and compares them with due care, and, finally, 
finding them inadequate, he rejects them; — to the reader, 
then, who demands his own explanation, he replies simply 
" que sais-je ? " 

It is not the expression of an inability, or even of a 
reluctance to formulate a theory as satisfactory to his reason 
as those which he rejects; it is rather the expression of 
a higher conception of the uselessness of such an effort ; and, 
to the discriminating reader, must also, I think, convey a 
conviction of the voluntary suppression, on the author's part, 
of that " greedy curiosity of knowing " which constitutes so 
primary an element of all minds. 

For this reason, whether we accept it or not, we can 
scarcely reproach Montaigne with having formulated a merely 
altruistic and impracticable philosophy. The doctrine which 
he laid down in his Essays was the doctrine which formed 
the concrete basis of his own life ; and by its interpretation 
the many apparent inconsistencies and eccentricities of his 
character are readily explained. 

The practical aspect of that doctrine is a matter which lies 
altogether without our present province; yet that it does 
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possess a practical value, as applied to the affairs of our own 
day, is not to be disputed. In the modern era of the stren- 
uous life, when the purely materialistic extreme of existence 
is coming to be more and more emphasized ; when the true 
perspective of things is being submerged by the radical 
instincts of a merely personal ambition, it is not inconceivable 
that the world might learn, with profit to itself and to its 
future, that lesson of moderation and self-restraint which 
Montaigne sought to teach and to embody in bis own life. 

Ralph W. Tbueklood. 
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